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WHAT A COLLEGE FARM IS FOR* 
By L. H. Bailey 


HE material lay-out of a col- 
| lege of agriculture may be 
roughly classified into three cat- 
egories: the farms; the buildings; tle 
movable property or equipment. You, 
as farmers, are interested specially in 
the farms. You look at a farm from 
the point of view of practical farm- 
ing: we look at it from the point cf 
view of education and investigation. 
There is likely, therefore, to be some 
conflict of opinion as to just what a 
college or university farm should be 
used for. It will be well for us all 
to discuss the question with some care, 
for it is fundamental to a modern col- 
lege of agriculture. 

There has been some division of 
opinion as to whether an agricultural 
college needs a farm, but the consen- 
sus of opinion now is that a farm is 
essential to an institution that teaches 
agriculture. Practically all the insti- 
tutions founded on the Land Grant 
Act have working farms used for in- 
structional purposes. In California 
a grant has recently been made by ‘the 
Legislature for the purchase of a farin. 
In several states the farms are operated 
primarily by the experiment stations. 

College farms vary greatly in size, 
but the general tendency seems to be 
to increase the area. Our own farms 
now comprise about 240 acres. These 
farms are in four areas: the origina! 
home farm with a remainder, since 
deducting the athletic grounds, of 
about 40 acres ; the Preswick farm con- 
taining about 55 acres; the Mitchell 
farm of 107 acres; the Behrend farm 
of 36 acres. We are also farming 
some land that we do not own. We 
need more land. These farms repre- 
sent a great variety of conditions and 
are not ideal lands for agricultural 


purposes. The disposition of them is 
also inconvenient with reference to the 
location of our buildings. However, 
it is much better for our purposes 
to have such areas in immediate 
connection with the College than 
to have ideal farming land at some 
distance removed. In most cases, 
the farms of the agricultural colleges 
are now immediately connected with 
the instructional work. In thirty-nine 
out of forty-eight cases the farm and 
the agricultural department are closely 
associated with the college or univer- 
sity, being either adjacent to the col- 
lege grounds or only one or two miles 
away. There is only one state or ter- 
ritory (Arizona) in which the college 
farm is distinctly disconnected from 
the college or university, the farm at 
Phoenix being maintained strictly for 
experimental purposes. In Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey and Tennessee 
the college farms are separated in a 
measure from other university work 
although still maintaining a very close 
connection with the institution, the 
farm in each case being in close prox- 
imity to the agricultural department. 
We may now consider what a col- 
lege farm is for. In making these 
statements it must be borne in mind 
that I am speaking from the point of 
view of the college or university, 
and not from the point of view 
of the secondary school or of gen- 
eral farming. In secondary school 
work the farm might be used in 
a very different way from that in 
which it is utilized with college and 
university students. I shall try to 
state some underlying principles and 
shall speak in general terms, not in- 
tending that my remarks apply only to 
New York as distinguished from other 


*Being an address delivered before “The New York State Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Kduca- 


tion and Research,” on October 2, 1905 at Ithaca, N. Y. 
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states. - The uses for college farms 
will differ somewhat in different states, 
depending on local conditions. 

The college or university farm de- 
veloped with-the Land Grant Act. 
In its history it has gone through sev- 
eral phases of development. It was 
first conceived of in some quarters 
largely as a model farm. Of course 
the model farms came to be the laugh- 
ing stock of the farmers of the state. 
This will always be the result. If they 
are model farms in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of that term, they will likels 
have very little pedagogical value. A 
person who is a first-class teacher o1 
farming may be a second-class farm- 
er; or, to transpose the statement, a 
first-class farmer may be a very poot 
teacher. One farm cannot be a pat- 
tern for all the conditions in the state 
There are thousands of model farms in 
every good agricultural state; for 
model farms are good farmers’ farms. 
If our students want to see a model 
orchard, there are a thousand of them 
in New York State. I like to think 
of the farms of the state as a part oi 
the working equipment of the agricul- 
tural college. The state cannot afford 
to go into a model farm enterprise in 
connection with university work. 

In some instances, college farms 
were utilized as areas on which to em- 
ploy students at farm labor in the hope 
that by this means the boys would keep 
in touch with farm work and remain 
in sympathy with it. Compulsory stu- 
dent labor paid for in money has now 
ceased to be a factor in agricultural 
education of college and university 
grade. This compulsory paid student 
labor from the nature of the case 
could not have very great pedagogica! 
value ; it was a forced enterprise; and 
it was found that the student couid 
employ his abilities to better advan- 
tage in other directions when giving 
his time and paying his way in college. 
Every college farm will afford some 
labor for students who need to earn 
money; but this is a very different 
matter from requiring every student to 
work as a laborer. The college farm 
should supply to every student some 
educational labor and practice, just as 
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the machine shops supply it to engin- 
* eering students. 

Again, college farms have been 

run with the idea of making a profit. 
But you can hardly expect to run a 
farm with profit by means of student 
labor. If the farm returns a profit it 
usually means that the teaching effort 
is reduced. It has been found in most 
cases to be impracticable to run a 
farm that shall be both a profitabie 
commercial enterprise and an efficient 
teaching enterprise. Commercial farm- 
ing is to be exemplified on farmers 
farms. You are well aware that it is 
difficult enough to make a farm sup- 
port one family, let alone supporting 
teachers and laboratories and devel- 
oping the productive power of miscel- 
laneous students, being subject, at the 
same time, to disabilities of teaching 
hours and study hours. A commer- 
cial farm ordinarily raises a special 
series of crops or develops in some 
particular direction, whereas a teach- 
ing farm demands a great variety of 
enterprises and much. demonstrative 
material. If a state is primarily to 
make money from a farm, then the 
farm should not be used for college 
teaching purposes, but it is to be con- 
ceived of as an out and out business 
enterprise. 

Again, farms came to be used 
merely to illustrate or display farm 
practices. In the old days we haa 
museums in our colleges to which the 
students could go to examine the won- 
ders of the creation. We still need 
museums, but we must also have col- 
lections with which to work. It is 
not enough that a student see a zoo- 
logical museum: he must also have 
zoological specimens to handle and to 
use. It is not enough that students 
merely see crops growing or see dit- 
ferent breeds of animals. They must 
come nearer than merely to look: thev 
must use and handle. 

Again, there has been an idea that 
a college farm ought to represent the 
commonwealth, that it should be typi- 
cal of the state. Now it is usually a 
poor state that can be typified in any 
one farm. If the state wants a typical 
farm, it is questionable whether the 
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university or college should be bur- 
dened with it. It would be essential, 
an advertising organization. The 
pedagogical value of the so-called 
typical farm may be very slight. Any- 
body can farm typical land. Of course 
I should prefer to have a farm as typi- 
cal of the state as possible, other things 
being equal; but if the choice must be 
made between a typical or representa- 
tive farm and a pedagogical farm, [ 
should be obliged to choose the area 
that would allow me to develop the 
most direct and concrete teaching 
enterprise. 

There was a period of years when 
the college farm in many cases, was 
used very little for college purposes. 
Not knowing what to do with such 
areas, some of them have been allow- 
ed to drift. Then there came the pas-~ 
sage of the Hatch Act in 1887 estab- 
lishing the Experiment Stations and 
this afforded means of utilizing the 
college farms. A few of our insti- 
tutions are now carrying their farms 
only as areas for experiment. Of 
course we must have land for re- 
search. There are two kinds of inves- 
tigational work on farms: one kind 
is studies in farm practice; the other 
kind is research in the fundamentai 
physical, chemical and biological prob- 
lems, which must be conducted on 
some farm under direct control. In- 
doors, we have research laboratories 
and teaching laboratories; outdoors, 
there should be a similar separation. 

It seems to me that we have now 
come to the final and proper stage or 
idea,—that the college or university 
farm must be a laboratory. The pat- 
tern farm, model farm, commercial 
farm and ilustration farm are all in- 
cidental and secondary to this general 
purpose. A college farm is not pri- 
marily for the growing of profitable 
or model crops. I should rather have 
the opportunity to teach one student by 
means of a farm than merely to show 
one hundred persons a field of perfect 
corn or pumpkins. If we are to study 
principles of plowing in the class room, 
we must also study them in the field, 
even if we are obliged to destroy a 
crop. We must determine and test the 


relations of plowing to gefmination, 
aeration, microbic life, and other ques- 
tions of vital importance. If: both 
ends cannot be attained, it is more im- 
portant that a man learn how and why 
to plow than it is for the college 
farm merely to grow a good crop ‘af 
wheat. Even if I were obliged to tear 
up the drains on a farm in order to 
teach proper drainage of the land, ¢ 
should want the privilege of doing so. 
The botanist pulls up the plant in order 
to study it. In learning how to grow 
potatoes we may need to pull them up 
to study the root system even though 
we destroy the potatoes in doing so. 
I do not see how an orchard can be 
a “model” if it is used as a means of 
teaching students how to graft‘ and 
prune. The stock judging pavilion 
that is to be a part of our agricultural 
compound is to be so arranged that 
the stock can be led or driven into it, 
as is done in other agricultural coi- 
leges. The cow, the sheep, the pig 
will be used as laboratory materiai. 
The students will study real live cattle, 
not pictures and models. They will 
endeavor to find out why cows are 
good or bad for this purpose or that. 
They will examine for conformation. 
These cows are just as much labora- 
tory material as the plants of the bot- 
anist or the chemicals of the chemist. 
Students will study cattle in the same 
spirit that students in geology study 
the stratification of rocks. Of course 
we shall need to keep stock for the 
purpose of securing milk to be used in 
the dairy laboratory. The milk then 
becomes laboratory material, and the 
cows which produce it.may also still 
be used for instructiona] purposes. In 
other words, the value,of a college or 
university farm from a teacher’s poing 
of view lies in its usefulness as .a 
means of teaching. You may not 
think of such an area as a farm; if 
the terminology troubles you, then call 
it land or field laboratory. “iat 
Agricultural education now rests 
upon an enlarged and quickened idea 
of the laboratory, or actual touch with 
objects, phenomena and forces. We 
are introducing laboratory methods 
into all kinds of schools; thé kin- 
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dergarien, manual training, school- 
garden, nature-study and science work, 
ail mean laboratory method. And now 
we also introduce the affairs of every- 
day life into the schools. All labora- 
tories are pedagogically valuable in 
proportion as they are in vital connec- 
tion with theoretical instruction. No 
school, whether in New York or else- 
where, from the primary school to the 
university, is a good school unless it 
has laboratory work. The effort is 
now being made to introduce into 
every high school in New York a 
year’s work in biology for the first 
year; and the recent syllabus allows 
tinis to be followed, in the second year, 
with work in agriculture. 

It will never be possible to sys- 
tematize and to schedule laboratory 
work on a farm as explicitly as under 
cover because of the uncertainties of 
tle weather and the distances in- 
volved. Therefore, indoor laboratory 
work will always be necessary in agri- 
cultural teaching ; but the indoor work 
should be looked on as a supplement 
to the outdoor work. 

{ do not pretend to say that we have 
developed a perfect utilization of our 
own farms as laboratories, but we are 
working toward that end. The farms 
need much improvement and equip- 
ment. Parts of our farms are being 
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used for experimental or research pur- 
poses. Incidentally these areas also 
become of value to students, but pri- 
marily they are investigational rather 
than educational. I am speaking now 
of farms that are to be utilized for 
pedagogical work rather than for in- 
vestigational work. As such, we want 
land that we can use when we choose 
and as the necessities of the case de- 
mand. I am asked whether, then, col- 
lege farms should not be used for the 
growing of maximum crops. I reply 
that a college farm is a means to 
an end; the end is the teaching of 
students: the growing of maximum 
crops may or may not be the best way 
of attaining this end. We hope to con- 
duct our farms on the best business 
principles and in conformity with tle 
very best farm practices; we expect to 
make them interesting and attractive to 
students and visitors ; nevertheless, the 
laboratory utilization of these areas is 
to be our first consideration. If we 
are not using farms as a means of 
training men, then we are not using 
them for pedagogical purposes, and 
the future will not justify our posses- 
sion of them. For myself, I would 


rather have ten acres of land to use 
when I want it’and as I want it than 
to have any number of acres to look 
at and admire. 


By H. Hayward. 


ITHIN the past decade or 
decade and a half the merits 


of the Jerseys, Guernseys, and 
Holsteins as dairy cattle have been 


put prominently before the dairy 
world. Not only by breeders them- 


selves who have spent vast sums of 
saoney in advertising individual herds, 
but also breeders’ associations, by of- 
ficial test and by duplicating prizes 
won at prominent fairs, or by award- 
ing silver plates to the most successful 
exhibitors, have done their respective 
treeds an invaluable service by in- 
creasing the demand for the breeders’ 
surplus stock. The result of this is 
most readily seen perhaps by the dif- 


ference in the prices asked for indi- 
viduals of the breeds which are backed 
by powerful associations and those in- 
diviudals where the association seems 
indifferent to the progress of the breed. 

Aside from those dairy breeds al- 
ready mentioned there is still another 
that, while it has never been adver- 
tised or boomed in any way, and which 
at the present time is suffering from 
a difference of opinion among its 
breeders, is nevertheless a strong rival 
in profit, hardiness, and beauty. 

The Ayrshire takes its name from 
the county of Ayr in Scotland, where 
it was first recognized about a century 
ago. It is generally supposed tt.at the 
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small native cattle of Ayr were im- 
proved by the introduction of cattle 
from Yorkshire, England. These may 
have been either Teeswater cattle or 
cattle carrying a strong infusion of 
Dutch blood, Holland cattle having 
been imported for crossing upon the 
native Durham stock. It is also be- 
lieved that Channel Island cattle were 
used to a slight extent upon the unim- 
proved Ayrshire. 

Unlike in some of the other of our 
improved breeds of cattle, no one 
breeder stands out as a leader in the 
improvement of the Ayrshires. On 
the contrary it seems that the farmers 


altogether strange that there should 
have been a parting of the ways, as it 
were, in regard to the type in the two 
countries. The American dairyman 
found that men milkers have larger 
hands than dairy-maids, and as a con- 
sequence sought larger teats on their 
Ayrshires than those of the Scotch 
type. Again, in New England, which 
is the stronghold of the Ayrshire in 
the United States, breeders fancied a 
dark red color more than they did the 
white so prominent in the cattle of 
Scotland, and thus the American cattle 
became a cherry red flecked with 
white. 


AYRSHIRE COW OF THE SCOTCH TYPE 


and the dairymen of Ayr made a com- 
mon purpose of producing a cow that 
could average 620 gallons of mi!k on 
rather poor pasture and without much 
of any dry grain in the winter. [low 
well the Scotchmen succeeded the mod- 
ern Ayrshire testifies in no uncertain 
manner. 

The first importation of these Scotch 
dairy cattle into America was made by 
H. W. Hills of Connecticut in 1822, 
From this date down to about 1875 im- 
portations were more or less frequent, 
but from 1875 to 1895 they ceased al- 
most entirely. 

There has been little intercourse be- 
tween the American and Scotch breed- 
er for so long a time that it is not 


Then, too, as the Ayrshire in Amer- 
ica fell into the hands of dairymen 
whose living depended upon their 
cows, little attention was paid to strict- 
ly fancy points, as the straight top 
line, the square udder, and upstanding 
horns. On the other hand the utili- 
tarian type was strongly emphasized 
both in the breeding herd and in the 
show ring. All of these differences 
tended to produce two distinct types 
of Ayrshire cattle, the Scotch and the 
American,—or more strictly speaking, 
the New England type. 

At the Columbian exposition held in 
Chicago the two types met for the first 
time in the show ring.: The American 
type was represented by cattle from 
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the best known herds of New England, 
and from a strictly dairy point of view 
they were a magnificent lot of cattle. 
The Canadian exhibitors put forward 
a lot of very showy herds, many mem- 
bers of which had been imported from 
the best herds in Scotland for the occa- 
sion. As the two distinct types com- 
peted for prizes at that time the novice 
would scarcely have recognized them 
as belonging to the same breed. The 
Scotch, or Canadian type, as it is now 
sometimes called, won the majority of 
the prizes, although there was some 
dissatisfaction that the awards wer. 


Countryman 


The Ayrshire is what may be termed 
a big little cow. She will weigh about 
one thousand pounds and is perhaps 
less angular and rough than the cows 
of any other dairy breed. As a conse- 
quence when dry she fattens quickly 
and easily. Hers is the most perfect 
udder, being square with teats set wide 
apart. In point of milk production, 
in proportion to size of body, tie Ayr- 
shire leads all breeds. A number of 
cows have official records of over ten 
thousand thousand 


The 


five 
quarts of milk in a_ year. 


pounds, or 


AYRSHIRE COW OF THE NEW ENGLAND TYPE 


placed by Canadian judges. At the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, however, a 
New England judge placed most of the 
awards on cattle of the Scotch type. 
The demand seems to be for the 
more showy and handsome cattle of 
the type now so common in Scotland 
and Canada and which is rapidly gain- 
ing ground with American breeders. 
If this pattern of cow can be bred with 
the teats and other good dairy quali- 
ties of the old New England type, the 
Ayrshires will attract the breeder who 
seeks a dairy cow that not only is an 
economical producer and heavy milker 
but that is as a thing of beauty unsur- 
passed by any other dairy breed. 


have been 
forcing and 


records 
undue 


made without 
represent the 
natural capacity of the individual. 
Large herds frequently average 
over seven thousand pounds of milk 
per pear. For family use no milk 
is superior to.the Ayrshire’s. It is 
well balanced in its proportion of but- 
ter fat and other solids, an¢ as its fat 
globules are small though numerous, 
the milk is well adapted to infants and 
invalids. The fashion in color changes 
from time to time. Just at present 
white with a few red spots on neck and 
body being most in favor. In disposi- 
tion the Ayrshire is alert, active and is 
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very hardy, being the cow par excel- 
lence for rough, hilly, and scanty pas- 
tures. 

The Ayrshire cow is quite rapidly 
increasing in popularity ; in this respect 
she is coming rightly into her own, for 


in point of large production on scanty 
pasture and economy during the long 
feeding period made necessary by the 
severe winters of New England and 
Canada she has but few equals and no 
superior. 


THE IMPORTATION OF CATTLE TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Wing R. Smith. 


HE general laws regarding the 

importation of cattle, compel 

the importer to purchase ani- 
mals that are registered or whose sires 
and dams are registered in some recog- 
nized Herd Book of the c untry from 
which they are taken, in order that 
free entry may be secured, a privilege 
which most importers avail them 
selves of. In the cases of some breeds 
notably the Holstein-Friesian, the 
\merican Association requires forms 
that are especially prepared and which 
can be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Association, and which the import- 
er is obliged to have filled out and 
sworn to before the proper officials, 
which paper is taken as evidence of 
pure and correct breeding in admitting 
the animal to registration in the herd 
book of this country. A quarantine of 
ninety days is compelled by the U. S. 
Government, at stations they have es- 
tablished convenient to the differen: 
sea ports, except in the case of cattle 
from Canada, which under certain re- 
strictions are permitted to entry with- 
out quarantine. 

In importing either few or many 
animals it is always desirable to have 
vour shipping arrangements all per- 
fected before the stock is purchased, 
otherwise you may be delayed, or fore- 
ed to pay exorbitant charges. Most 
Transportation Companies charge per 
capita, but in large shipments an en- 
tire vessel may be chartered at an 
agreed figure for the trip. The ship 
usually provides a specified amount of 
space for each animal according to size 
or age ; water is usually furnished, but 
stalls, partitions, hay, grain, straw and 
care are generally furnished by the 
shipper at his own expense and risk. 


The Transportation Company fre- 
quently insures the animals against 
total loss of the vessel at a low, pre- 
scribed rate but other insurance if 
placed at all has to be taken out with 
certain Marine Insurance Companies 
that do that class of work and the rate 
is governed by conditions and circum- 
stances, it is fair to say, however, 
that few importers insure, as it is ex- 
pensive and not altogether satisfac- 
tory. As to the selection of animals 
and the manner of doing it, each indi- 
vidual has his own peculiar notions as 
to the particular types to be selected. 
\ wise importer places himself in cor- 
respondence with some reliable breed- 
er who will assist in finding the ani- 
mals of the breeding type desired, or. 
a native that is versed in the ways of 
the country and its language, and who 
will act as an interpreter and guide. 
The best districts or localities in which 
to buy should be known to the im- 
porter in the beginning, in order to 
save valuable time and much unneces- 
sary expense, for time is money and 
the expense account swells up very fast 
when traveling about in strange and 
foreign countries. 

Having secured your interpreter a 
personal inspection of the several herds 
or establishments offering the animals 
for sale and a critical inspection of 
each animal is certainly desirable if 
not imperatively necessary. Then fol- 
lows the bargaining, and here one 
needs all his powers, for the foreign 
seller, be he farmer or dealer, is sure 
to place a higher estimate on the value 
of his stock than he is willing to take 
but he hopes, like all foreigners, to 
make a good sale. At the same time 
he is willing to cut into his profits 



































































































































































































































































rather than lose a customer. In other 
words the buying and selling world is 
about the same in whatever country 
you happen to find yourself, but in 
all parts of Europe especially, do thev 
look to “scalp” the American. A bar- 
gain once made is invariably held to, 
in the cattle districts, but be sure your 
bargain is complete with all the condi- 
tions of delivery, inspection, registra- 
tion, etc., understood and agreed to, 
otherwise your last days in that land 
may be filled with trouble and sorrow 
to say nothing of tribulation. In most 
places, especially outside of England, 
cash and cash alone counts, for checks 
and promises are not looked on ‘with 
favor. It takes time and patience to 
get large sums of money in the cities 
of Europe from the banks, hence a 
prearrangement with the bank is nec- 
essary if you wish not to be disap- 
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HE bull, the head of the dairy 

' herd is a much abused animal. 

The impecunious dairyman 
starves his in an evil smelling, filthy, 
pen, cleaned spring and fall at seed- 
ing time. The well-to-do breeder 
over-feeds his in a luxurious box stall. 
Both invite impotence with their ex- 
tremes in feeding and by failure tu 
give systematic exercise. Remedy 
these two defects in the management 
of the bull, and you have made great 
advancement in breeding dairy cattle. 

In districts remote from creameries, 
cheese factories and milk shipping sta- 
tions where dairying is not so inten- 
sive, you will find that nearly all the 
bulls are one or two years of ge. 
Those older than this are generally 
fattened running at pasture with the 
cows for a large part if not ail of the 
grazing season. This method of using 
young bulls increases their efficiency 
as breeders. 

In the care of animals certain things 
are right, not because they are natural 
but because they are rational and sci- 
entific. If the bull at pasttire makes 
a better sire than the stall kept bu!l 







THE DAIRY BULL 
H. Royce. 
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pointed or annoyed at the date of de- 
livery. 

A few general rules are well to be 
observed, among them the following: 
do not appear to be anxious for a par- 
ticular animal or strain of blood no 
matter how much you want them. Do 
not confide too much in your interpret- 
er as to the maximum figure you 
might be led to pay, otherwise vou 
may have to pay that price many times. 
Set a reasonable figure that you are 
willing to pay, and you had _ better 
leave some animals, especially at first 
and take them later, than pay what you 
know and feel is more than the animal 
should bring. 

If these suggestions are of any help 
to a prospective importer I shall have 
accomplished all that I attempted to do 
in writing this article. 


then we have not brought pasture con- 
ditions to the stall. 

At pasture the so-called balanced ra 
tion is at all times before the animal! 
in more or less abundance. Pure air, 
pure water, and freedom to exercise at 


will, combine to make the environment 
of the grazing bull ideal. It is very 
rare, therefore, that a bull having an 


even start in the spring, does not ceme 
into the breeding season in the pink of 
condition. 

That the same degree of sureness 
in breeding is not obtained where bulls 
are confined, is evidenced by the call 
that is constantly coming up, to “come 
over and help us.” 


As the young bull approaches the 
age of fourteen to sixteen months, lis 
ration should be carefully looked after. 
Whether at pasture or in the stall it 
should be ample and of the right char- 
acter to give him plenty of energy 
If he doesn’t overturn the wheelbar- 
row and lift a gate from its hinges, 
as Opportunity offers, then you are 
radically at fault in feeding and had 
better inquire into the subject at once. 
Give tim some ground oats, some oil 
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meal and a little ground corn. Give it 
in such proportions as you would to a 
milch cow, and about a half-pound to 
each hundred pounds live weight. If 
the bull is at pasture no other feed 
need be supplied. If he is kept in a 
stall then something in the way of suc- 
culent food is necessary. In the sum- 
mer time some of the soiling crops, 
fed the cows, will suffice, but care 
must be taken as too much succalent 
food impairs the value of the anffhal 
as a breeder. A little good hay is at 
all times a judicious addition to the ra- 
tion. 

In the winter time roots and silage 
with the grain will keep the bull thrifty 
and in that proper condition so essen- 
tial to the head of the herd. 

Whatever the faults of feeding and 
management and however grave they 


may be, I regard exercise as the 
great panacea for them all. As the 
great panacea for them all. Devices 


without number have been suggested 
to give the bull exercise. These 
devices generally resolves themselves 
into the “paddock behind the stall” 
in which the bull takes his own ex- 
ercise. That this of itself is in suffi- 
cient can be demonstrated by tak- 
ing a bull that has had the paddock 
treatment for some time and giving 
him a half mile on the staff. Nine 
times out of ten he will come home 
winded. 

Some say “put him on the tread 
power.” This is good in its way, but 
many bulls refuse to go on the tread 
power and the older ones are generally 
too long to accommodate themselves on 
it. There is also some risk to which 
the owner of a valuable animal hesi- 
tates to subject him. 

There must be then, some other 
form of exercise that will be more sat- 
isfactory to ail. To my mind nothing 
is better than leading by rope or 
staff or driving in a yoke. Most bulls 
are, and all should be, taught to lead 
while calves, so that when the time 
comes for systematic exercise they are 
ready to be taken in hand at once. 
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A good way to exercise yearlings 
is to put two on one rope, snapping the 
end of the rope in the off one’s ring, 
and taking a half-hitch through that 
of the near one. You then have them 
under control and where they can be 
taught any of the movements used in 
guiding oxen. 

sv a judicious use of the whip the 
young bull receives many lessons that 
later he would refuse to learn, and 
which when pounded in, as is fre- 
quently done, only too often results 
disastrously, if not fatally, for the 
teacher in charge. 

After the animal is taught to lead, 
when so trained, it is then possible to 
tether him out in the summer time, in 
orchards or nearby meadows where 
he could not be turned loose. When 
tethered the bull will take abundant 
exercise. especially if other cattle are 
in sight. The rope or chain should 
have a swivel in it and should be at- 
tached to the horns and run down 
through the ring so that if he starts 
head on away from the stake or teth- 
ering pin, he is not brought up by the 
nose and the ring torn out. For a 
tethering pin a good sized crowbar is 
best, as it stands firmly in the ground 
and is easily withdrawn when yon 
want to change it. 

The best method of all for exercis- 
ing the bull is to make him earn 
his own grub either working single 
in cart harness, or double with an- 
other bull or steer. In the latter 
way, which is the most economical 
of all, the time of both bull and 
driver is conserved and many odd 
jobs of light work done that other- 
wise would be left undone. Perhaps 
these particular methods of exercise 
may not commend themselves to breed- 
ers generally. They show, however, 
what are the possibilities along these 
lines and may lead to the adoption of 
some other method, which will secure 
the desired end, and add a little variety 
to the life of one of our domestic ani- 
mals for which, in the past, we have 
had little consideration. 
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THE STUDENTS’ COUNTY MOVEMENT 


By Scott Perky. 


T the time I am requested for 
A the following information the 

status of the students’ county 
work is one of plans and of good hopes 
for the enlargement and success of the 
endeavor. The work of last year was 
successful enough to promise things 
for the future, and the early beginning 
this vear will be an additional reason 
for hopefulness. 

To those who are unacquainted with 
the nature of this work it may be 
said that it has consisted of agricul- 
tural meetings held at school houses 
in the county by students in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The purpose was 
to get in touch with the farmers for 
mutual benefit. Ideals for the work 
have included several kinds of activ- 
itv not vet realized. 

This year three distinct features 
may be inaugurated. These should be 
of equal importance. Meetings, as last 
year, will be held, but it is planned to 
have them not only agricultural but 
generaily cultural, by way of pro- 
grams including students of other de- 
partments of the University. Geology, 
biology, literature, etc., will have places 
along with agricultural subjects. 

The distribution of books among 
the farmers is another feature. State 
Librarian Melville Dewey has become 
interested in our work, and has ex- 
pressed himself as willing to loan suit 
able books in considerable numbers 
for distribution. A system for distrib- 
uting them to the best advantage is 
being worked out. Not only books of 
farm practice will be distributed, but 
books of general culture, novels of 
good sentiment, and books for chil- 
dren. 

Reading clubs are the third feature, 
and are particularly an experiment. 
At the meetings and during the dis- 





tribution of books the formation of 
reading clubs among the people will 
be encouraged. Students of different 
departments of the University are ex- 
pected to undertake to conduct these 
courses. Here, again, not only agricul- 
ture will be considered, but such sub- 
jects as geology, literature, history, 
etc., according to the choice of the 
club and to whether an able student in 
the elected subject can be found who 
is willing to give the necessary time. 
The cultural value of these reading 
clubs should be great, and their social- 
izing influence also great, while oppor- 
tunity is offered capable students for 
practice and review. 

The success of this undertaking will 
depend mostly on the interest and co 
operation of a large proportion of the 
agricultural students and very much 
on the interest and aid of the College 
of Agriculture faculty. It is undoubt 
ediy deserving of success; and it is 
probable that those who push them- 
selves to make it so will become better 
fitted thereby for other efforts and 
problems. It would be no mean under 
taking to attach the county as a labora- 
tory to the building now under con- 
struction; and although we may fall 
far short of such attainment, it is pos 
sible to utilize it, laboratory like, in a 
way mutually desirable to student and 
farmer. 

\lthough the work has been carried 
on outside the Agricultural Associa- 
tion, it is desirable that the larger work 
of the future should have the backing 
of this organization and the authority 
it can give it. Therefore, a transfer 
has been effected whereby the Asso- 
ciation—and thereby is _ practically 
meant the student body—will shoulder 
the responsibility of the work and 
make it official. 
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MOSQUITOES 


By Chester J. Hunn, ’08. 


HE telegraphic briefs of our 
daily papers have for some 


time past been full of interest- 
ing data concerning the yellow fever 
epidemic in our Southern States. It is 
most forcibly brought to our notice 
that the agent direcily responsible for 
the spread of this disease is a. mos- 
quito of the genus Stegomyia. 

We do not have to go far from 
home, however, to find a serious men- 
ace to public health in the shape of 
a representative of the same family of 
insects; for it has again and again 
been proven that the mosquito is an 
active agent in transmitting malarial 
fevers. 

In considering the kinds of mosqui- 
toes, we will take up but two main 


types; the Anopheles, which carries 
malaria, and the Culex, which does 
not. Of these two the Culex is by far 


the most common and although it does 
not transmit disease, it is decidedly 
pestivorous on account of its painful 
bite, to say nothing of its musical at- 
tainments. Many persons are interest- 
ed in being able to recognize these two 
tvpes. In the adult stage the Anoph- 
eles has longer legs, a narrower and 
more linear appearance, wings which 
are spotted, and in both sexes a pair of 
palpi as long as the beak which lies 
between them. Culex on the other 
hand has gray wings, while the palpi 
of the female are rudimentary, being 
much shorter than the beak. When 
at rest, the abdomen of Anopheles 
forms an acute angle with the support, 
its head lies between the front legs, 
and its hind legs extend out from the 
body. Culex on the other hand is par- 
allel to the support when at rest, the 
head projects forward, and its hind 
legs are curled over its back. 
Mosquitoes breed only in water, al- 
though the idea is still prevalent 
among uninformed persons that they 
breed in grass and dense thickets. 


Such places, however, merely serve 
as shelter during the day. Some 
females hibernate in cellars, base- 


ments, old barns, etc., and with the 
return of warm weather deposit their 


eggs in the nearest quiet water 
either at night or in the early 


morning hours. These eggs hatching 
the following day or the day after pro- 
duce the larvae popularly known as 
“wrigglers” or “wiggle-tails.”” Mos- 
quitoes have been known to live over 
winter in the larva stage, being 
frozen in the ice. In this second stage 
their respective attitudes are reversed 
and we find Anopheles resting paralle! 
to the surface of the water while Culex 
hangs at an angle. The larvae feed 
upon micro-organisms in the water 
and periodically rise to the surface to 
breathe. According to the temperat- 
ure, from eight days to two weeks are 
spent in this stage after which they 
assume the club-shaped or pupa stage 
which lasts from one to three days, 
then the adult mosquito emerges from 
the water. 

It is believed that the males are ex- 
clusively vegetarian in their diet, ob- 
taining much of their food by sipping 


liquids. The females, however, feed 
throughout the adult stage, their 


food consisting principally of vege- 
table juices, human blood being prefer- 
able whenever available. Contrary to 
a belief held by some, the female mos- 
quito may bite more than once. 

The female mosquito usually seeks 
to lay her eggs along the margin of 
a shallow stagnant pool, but if such 
an opportunity does not present itself, 
she eagerly takes advantage of the 
fo‘lowing places: shallow cisterns, rain 
barrels, old tin cans, old paint buckets, 
sewer basins, cess-pools, clogged eaves- 
troughs, and even manure pits. We 
find mosquito larvae in either clean 
er foul water, the one require- 
ment being that it be stagnant. In 
quite large bodies of stagnant water 
mosquitoes breed near the margins 
only, for the wrigglers would not be 
able to breathe on a wind ruffled sur- 


tace. 


Continued on Page 46 
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Tue Lieutenant Gover- 


A New State = nor recently emphasized 

Agricultural ‘ 

Organization ‘he importance of the 
agriculture of New York 

State. Mr. Bruce journeyed to the 


Pacific coast last summer, and while 
he is not a farmer, he has that large 
grasp of enabled him 
to see that the agriculture of New 
York State compared favorably with 


affairs which 


that of other states, and to understand 
the necessity of promoting the agricul- 
ture of the Empire State in a befitting 
manner. It is, perhaps, not without 
significance that almost immediately 
following these declarations of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor there should 
have met at Cornell University for the 
first time the representatives of the 
allied organizations of 
New York State for the purpose of 
inspecting the work of the College of 
Agriculture, and that while here they 
should have formed a permanent or- 
ganization under the title of “The 
New York State Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agricultural Education and 
Research.” 


Bruce, 


agricultural 


Milo H. Olin, representing the New 
York State: Breeders’ Association was 
elected President; T. B. Wilson, rep- 
resenting the State Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation, Secretary, and John Hall, 
representing the Western New York 
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Horticultural Society, Treasurer. 


An 
executive committee was named, com- 
posed of President Olin, E. P. Powell, 
of the Central New York Farmers’ 
Club, W. F. Marks, of the New York 
State Beekeepers’ Association, Gilbert 
M. Tucker, of the State Agricultural 
Society, and a member to be named 
from the State Grange. 

When the proposition was before 
the State Legislature to appropriate 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to Cornell University to build a home 
for the College of Agriculture, it was 
these allied societies, under the sp'en- 
did leadership of Mr. Herbert Cook, 
Denmark, N. Y., that did such 
effective work in presenting the agri- 
cultural sentiment to the members of 
the legislature. After the establish- 
ment of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, the Board of Trus- 
tees of Cornell University invited each 
of these sicieties to send a representa- 
tive annually to Cornell to inspect the 
work of the College of Agriculture, 
and advise the Trustees concerning 
the management and development of 
that College. They have accepted the 
responsibility placed upon them an‘ 
appear determined to foster agricul- 
tural education and 


research as a 


means of promoting the agriculture of 
the Empire State. 


Ir is an old saying that 
figures do not lie, and 
all friends of the Agri- 
cultural College here at 
Cornell should be especially glad of 


This Year's 
Registration 


this at the present time. 
the agricultural 
courses the prime indicator of the 
growth of the College ? 


For is not 
the registration in 
As yet, stat- 
istics are hard to secure, as there are 
several stragglers still to report, but up 
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to the time of writing, the total regis- 
tration has reached 217. This is an 
increase of nearly 17 per cent. over the 
total registration at the end of last 
year. It is especially gratifying to 
note the number of Short Course stu- 
dents who have returned this year to 
take full-year courses. Every year 
sees more of these students returning 
to get more and fuller instruction in 
the subjects of which they have had 
so beneficial a sample. 

We may ask ourselves the reason 
of this great growth, and the answer 
is not long in forthcoming. Primar- 
ily it is caused by the great agricul- 
tural awakening which is taking place 
all over the world. Farmers every 
where are being aroused to the fact 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


According to Milchwirtschaft, a 
dairy paper published in St. Peters- 
burg, there have been formed through 
the agency of the Riga Agricultural 
Society four control societies. Each 
one of these consists of 13 farms with 
160 to 200 cows per farm. These soci- 
eties secured after the Danish pattern, 
the services of control assistants— 
graduates of an agricultural school 
and qualified to give advice to the 
members of the societies regarding 
feeding and milking. These assistants 
also provide demonstrations in milk- 
keeping, milking and food determina- 
tion. The Riga Society helps the move- 
ment by paying the assistants 250 ru- 
bels per annum ($125.00) and by the 
furnishing of apparatus and account 
books. Each member of the control 
societies has to pay one rubel (50 cts.) 
per year per cow. 

* * 

It is announced in Chemist and 
Druggist, that among other prizes Dr. 
Henri de Rothschild has recently of- 
fered one of $600 for the best study on 
the supply of milk to a large city 


that education is the backbone of mod- 
ern agriculture. This is being done 
in a large measure by the Grange and 
other agricultural clubs and associa- 
tions, to whom the College owes much 
in the way of co-operation and sup- 
port. Another reason for this growth, 
which is perhaps as important as the 
other, is: found in our College itself. 
The Agricultural College is becom- 
ing more and more noted for its pro- 
fessors, its students, and its curricu- 
lum. 


Thus, as it sends out each year, 


an ever increasing body of men whose 
chief aim is “Better crops and more 
of them,” its sphere of influence is 
steadily broadening. As the Orient- 


als say, “May her shadow never grow 


less.” 


(hygiene, technology, transport, legis- 
lation, sale, etc.). This prize may be 
divided should the jury of award con- 
sider it advisable. The competition is 
open to foreigners, and papers should 
be sent in before June Ist, 1906, to 
the Secretary M. C. Nourry, 49 rue 
des Saints-Peres, Paris. 


x * x 


“According to a report of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian consul at Madrid, a 
royal decree provides for the estab- 
lishment of a testing station for Agri- 
cultural machinery at the ‘Instituto 
Agricola de Alfonso XII.’ at Madrid. 
The aim is to make practical tests of 
agricultural machinery and apparatus 
as regards material, mode of operation, 
work, accomplishment, cost, etc. Span- 
ish and foreign inventors, constructors, 
and agriculturists are invited to submit 
machinery for this purpose. The Sta- 
tion will be provided with the neces- 
sary space, power, and attendants. In 
this way foreign manufacturers in par- 
ticular, will be enabled to introduce 
their goods into Spain. The results 
of each test will be embodied in an 
official certificate.’—Mark Lane Ex- 
press. 
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SAMUEL FREDERICK NIXON 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Faculty of the College of Agri- 
culture in meeting assembied on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 14th, passed the following 
resolutions : 

Wuereas, The death on Oct. 1oth, 
1905, of the Hon. Samuel Frederick 
Nixon, Speaker of the Assembly, has 
removed a wise and powerful public 
servant who was deeply interested in 


the agricultural weltare of the State; 
therefore be it 

Resotvep, That the Faculty of the 
College of Agricuiture of Cornell Uni- 
versity hereby expresses its apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Nixon’s efforts in the aid 
of agriculture, and its high estimation 
of his services in support of educa- 
tion for country life; and it also de- 
clares its deep feeling of sorrow and 


loss. 
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SPEAKER NIXON 


The death of S. Fred Nixon, Speak- 
er of the Assembly, removes one of the 
most conspicuous figures in the public 
affairs of New York State. He had 
gained a position of unusual influence, 
and used it to the honor and welfare 
of the Commonwealth. His loss will 
be mourned by all the people, for he 
was in every sense a wise and faithful 
public servant, The farming inter- 
ests will keenly feel his loss, for he 
was deeply interested in all movemenis 
that looked to the betterment of agri- 
culture. He was himself a farmer 
and grape-grower, as well as a busi- 
ness man in the little town of West- 
field in Chautauqua County, and he 
therefore had first-hand knowledge of 
agricultural problems. 

Mr. Nixon was a born leader of 
men. lor fifteen terms he had served 
his constituency in the State Legisla- 
ture, and during the last seven terms 
he had been speaker of the Assembly, 
thus exceeding all precedents in the 
speakership in this state; yet he was 
only forty-five years of age at the time 
of his death. This power he used 
with consideration and = sympathy, 
thereby winning the personal friend 
ship of political opponents as well as 
political colleagues. Yet he was posi- 
tive and original in his convictions 
and methods. This is attested“in part 
by the pieces of legislation with which 
his name is prominently associated. 
These laws deal mostly with public 
education and agriculture. One of the 
laws by which he is best known is 
that giving pupils in rural towns that 
have no high school the advantage of 
high school training in another town 
by calling on the State to pay the tui- 
tion. His influence was powerfu! 
in providing a liberal increase in 
the free school fund; in the enactment 
of the law allowing any district to pro- 
vide free text-books; in providing in- 
crease of funds for library purposes 
in the districts; in means for the ap- 
portionment for teachers in thinly set- 
tled districts; in securing the appro- 
priation of $250,000 for the rebuilding 


of the normal school at Fredonia. 
These statements show how deep was 
Mr. Nixon’s interest in popular edu- 
cation, and how much he tried to help 
the disadvantaged classes. 

In purely agricultural legislation 
his work is marked by his efforts to 
put money in the hands of those whom 
he believed would make wise use of it 
for the public good. He did not try to 
force his own ideas, but gave in order 
that others might work out the prob- 
lems as they thought best. In this 
regard he has set a most striking ex- 
ample. He stood for appropriations 
to the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the fairs, for the State Ex- 
periment Station, for extension work 
to be prosecuted by the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, and 
for the appropriation of $250,000 for 
buildings in which to house the work 
of the College. The Extension work 
in agriculture was all developed witi- 
in Mr. Nixon’s service in the Assem- 
bly and was made possible by him. 
Through his efforts the first appro- 
priations were made; and to the end 
he maintained the keenest personal 
interest in the work, frequently sug- 
gesting, always ready to counsel, never 
dictating. He was the father of the 
act creating the work, a law that has 
been commonly known as the “Nixon 
sil.” His unwavering support and 
clear, cool judgment have been a con- 
stant incentive to those who have tried 
to do the educational work of which 
he was so fond. Those of us who 
knew him in this work are overcome 
with the sense of personal sorrow and 
loss ; but the memory of the things that 
he desired to have done will remain 
as a quickened inspiration. 

We regret that Mr. Nixon could 
not have seen the completion of the 
great buildings for the College of Ag- 
riculture, in which he was so much 
interested. He believed that the relief 
of the agricultural status is to come 
through education. He intended to 
reach the common people in a way that 
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appealed to their every-day lives. We 
shall do our best to carry out these 
hopes. He gave his powerful support 
at a time when help was much needed ; 
and he did not confine his support to 
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one institution or to a single line of 
effort. The farmers of the state will 
remember him with increasing grati- 
tude as a great and sympathetic friend, 
L. H. Bailey. 





NEWS 





CAMPUS NOTES 


As the new Agricultural buildings 
are of such interest to all our readers, 
the “Coutnryman” will publish each 
month, a short account of the progress 
of their construction. 

One story of the manufacturing part 
of the Dairy Building is now nearly 
finished as far as the masonry is con- 
cerned, and carpenters are expected 
to begin on the roof in a few days. 
The masonry of the higher part is 
now finished up to the first floor. All 
foundation walls of the main and 
and Agronomy Buildings are finished 
and work has begun on the superstruc- 
ture of the main part. 


* * * 


Mr. W. H. Harper, ‘or, B. S. A. 
Ohio State University, and ‘o2, M. S. 
Illinois, has now taken up his duties 
as assistant in the Animal Husbandry 
department. Mr. Harper comes to us 
from the Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege, where he was detailed by the 
United States government in connec- 
tion with cattle-feeding experiments. 

* * * 


One of the pleasing results of last 
year’s winter course is the continued 
organization of the Fletcher Club. 
The offices have become permanent 
and meetings are to be held semi-an- 
nually—one at the State Fair, and 
the other at Ithaca during the Experi- 
menters’ League meeting in the win- 
ter. The first meeting was held at the 
State Grange Headquarters at the 
State Fair Grounds on Sept. 6th. 
Thirty-five members were present anid 
reported an interesting meeting, which 
adjourned to the Hotel Warner for a 
banquet. 









Dean Bailey, in his correspondence, 
has received many inquiries for farm 
managers for various estates and 
country places. The positions carry 
many inducements. In many cases 
a married man is preferred. Anyone 
contemplating ‘this line of work is re- 
quested to confer with Professor 
sailey, in order to be put in touch 
with such positions. 


We have with us this year, six men 
from India. One of these,—Prabha- 
ker Sadashiva Shilotri,—is here on his 
own responsibility and is an under- 
graduate in the University. I. B. De 
is here as a representative of an In- 
dustrial Society of India and is reg- 
istered in the Graduate department, 
as he is a graduate of Calcutta Uni- 
versity. The other four men are from 
Bengal, and are sent here by the gov- 
ernment of that province. They are: 
Hira Lal Dutt, Surendra Nath Sil, 
Apurta Chundra Ghose, and Jatindra 
Nath Chakravarti. All four are grad- 
uates of Calcutta University and have 
also attended the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Engineering College of 
Sibpur. They are especially interest- 
ed in agronomy, plant-breeding and 
economic entomology. 


* * * 


Mr. John W. Gilmore attended the 
meeting of the National Association 
of Agricultural Implement and Vehi- 
cle Manufacturers, which was held at 
Niagara Falls, Sept. 27, 28 and 29. He 
presented a paper on the “teaching of 
farm machinery in agricultural col- 
leges.”” This paper was received with 
a great deal of interest, and the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the As- 
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sociation: “Resolved, That we en- 
dorse and commend the teaching of 
farm mechanics and agricultural en- 
gineering in the various agricultural 
and other colleges, and that we pledge 
to all of this work our hearty co-opera- 
tion and support.” 


ok *” * 


Howard Sharp, ‘05 Dairy Course, 
is now assisting Mr. Ayres in the 
Dairy Building. 

* * * 


Professor Bailey has arranged .o 
have a few lectures given here on 
“Agricultural Journalism.” These 
lectures will cover methods of writing 
for the press, the wants of the 
press and the needs and demands 
of the people. They will probably 
occur during the Short Winter Course, 
so that all agricultural students will 
be able to attend. So far, Mr. H. W. 
Collingwood,’ editor of the “Rural 
New Yorker,’ and Mr. G. M. Tucker, 
editor of the “Country Gentleman,” 
have signified their willingness to de- 
liver lectures in this series. 

* * * 


Dr. G. F. White of the Veterinary 
College is giving the course in Dairy 
Bacteriology this fall. As the labora- 
tory facilities are limited the class is 
rather small. An ample laboratory is 
provided for all in the plan of the new 
Dairy Building. 

* * * 


H. S. Merry, G. C. Manrow, and 
L. D. Neish, all ‘05 Dairy Course men, 
are back at the University taking long 
courses. Several of the Winter Agri- 
cultural Course boys are back, too. 
There is an increasing tendency among 
the Short Course students to come 
back for a longer course of the agri- 
cultural training which they have 
learned to appreciate during their 


short course. 
* * Kk 


R. C. Lawry has been appointed an 
assistant in Poultry Husbandry. Mr. 
Lawry is the first man to hold such a 
position in the College. 


The Animal Husbandry department 
has bought ten new sheep this month 
—five Cheviots and five Shropshires. 
These are the only ones of their kinds 
now on the University farms. 


* o* ok 


The Poultry Department has been 
working during the past summer on 
two problems which will interest all 
poultrymen. They are the value of 
alfalfa as a pasture crop for laying 
hens, and the comparative value of a 
wet and dry mash feeds. 


°K * ok 


Dr. A. C. True, the Director of the 
Office of Experiment Stations at 
Washington visited the College of Ag- 
riculture lately. On Oct. 11th he 
spoke to the Agronomy Seminary on 
“Agricultural Education,” outlining 
his ideal system for agricultural col- 
leges. 


Professor Rice is writing a series of 
twenty articles on poultry for the 
Junior Naturalist Monthly. 
articles are written on the 
study basis. 


These 
nature 


The first meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Assembly for this year was held 
in Barnes Hall on the evening of Oc- 


tober 5th. Professor Bailey spoke to 
an audience which almost filled the 
big dome. When the meeting ad- 
journed to the social gathering down- 
stairs, the large reading room was 
crowded to overflowing. Refresh- 
ments were served by Mrs. L. H. 
Bailey. 


On the Ist of October, the Dairy 
Department leased the Sage cream- 
ery, which is situated about six miles 
north of Ithaca. This was done to 
secure a continuous supply of milk 
for instruction and experimental work 
in the winter. In the summer the place 
will be run as a skimming station. 
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FORMER STUDENTS 
‘oI, B.S.A.; ’92 M.S.A.—Mr. C. H. 


Royce spent his boyhood days on a 
farm in Sullivan county, N. Y., where 
his father and grandfather had been 
farmers before him. In 1887 he en- 
tered Cornell taking purely agricul- 
tural subjects and was graduated in 
1891. During the fall of that vear he 
returned to the University for gradu- 
ate work and was allowed by the fac- 
ulty to spend the winter term at the 





CHARLES H. ROYCE, ‘91 


Wisconsin Agricultural College, he- 
cause of better facilities to study the 
losses of fat in the manufacture of 
cheese. 

After receiving his Master’s Degree 
he became a farm superintendent and 
since then has had charge of such 
places as “Fox Meadow,” the country 
place of the late Charles Butler in 
Westchester County ; “Ellerslie,” Hon. 
Levi P. Morton’s famous farm at 
Rhinecliff, N. Y., and “Castle Grove,” 
owned by the late John R. Bennett at 
Dansville, Pa. Each change has been 
one step higher on the ladder of 
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success. Each succeeding position 
brought greater responsibilities and 
larger reward. This is eloquent tes- 
timony to the practical value of Cor 
nell training. It is also circumstan- 
tial evidence of the highest character 
to the ability and push of the one 
who puts that training into practice. 
Mr. Royce naturally takes an active 
interest in the various agricultural or- 
ganizations in the state. He is a mem- 
ber of the “Grange,” the “Fruit Grow- 
ers Association,” the “Breeders As- 
sociation,” the “Dairymens Associa 
tion” and “Experimenters’ League, 
While secretary of the Eastern New 
York Horticultural Society he had 
charge of the annual fruit exhibit at 
the State Fair. The things in which 
he is the most enthusiastically interest- 
ed are the breeding of good Guernsey 
cattle and the tilling of the soil a little 
better than most of his neighbors, in 
both of which efforts he has been re- 
inarkably successful. 

To put it briefly, Friend Royce is 
one of a large and growing class of 
young Cornell graduate farmers who, 
by their good farming and good citi- 
zenship are doing much for the neigh- 
borhoods in which they live and are 
doing most effective service by their 
good example in breaking down the 
arguments and prejudices against the 
value of an agricultural college edu- 
cation. 

A personal sketch of any really suc- 
cessful Cornell Agricultural College 
student would be incomplete without 
reference to the wife and children. 
This would be particularly true of 
“Charlie” Royce, whose good wife and 
four bright children give you a cordial 
Cornell welcome at their door. 


A few weeks ago while in conversa- 
tion with a member of the Country- 
man staff, one of the new students in- 
cidentally made mention of three for- 
mer agricultural students whom he 
knew. One of these men The Country- 
man had tried to reach by letter two 
or three times during the last year, 
but had failed. Notes on all three 
are published in the Former Student 
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couumns of this issue. This is one 
way in which The Countryman gets 
news for the Former Student columns. 
There are, no doubt, others here who 
have knowledge of men who have left 
Cornell. Any person who can fur- 
nish such information will materially 
help The Countryman by giving a note 
of it, either verbally or by mail, to 
some member of The Countryman 
board. 


‘84, B.S. A—A recent number of 
the Utica Saturday Globe, contained 
an article and picture of Charles Fred 
Boshart of Lowville, N. Y., the Re- 
publican nominee for assemblyman 
from that district. Since leaving col- 
lege he has been with his father on 
the old homestead. For a number of 
years they have been considered to 
have one of the largest hop-farms in 
the state. DBoshart has kept up an in- 
teresting study of natural science, 
having made very large collections of 
birds, insects, and plants. 

a7, ths i Irederick V. Coville ts 
at present U. S. Botanist at Washing- 
ton. While here he became a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. He 
is continuing his good work in his 
new position by bringing to the notice 
of the government several noteworthy 
facts. 

‘95, W.—Robert McAdam is at 
present occupying the position of 
Dairy Inspector for the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, paying special atten- 
tion to renovated butter factories and 
markets. Mr. McAdam is secretary 
of the New York State Dairyman’s 
Association. 

‘96. W.—Grove Bradley Smith of 
Memphis, N. Y., is a successful gen- 
eral farmer. He says that the time 
spent here has proven a good invest- 
ment, 

‘03, Special—Charles A. Lueder, 
more familiarly known as “Pop” Lue- 
der, who graduated from the Veterin- 
ary college in ’02, has established a 
large practice in Herkimer, N. Y. He 
is back at Ithaca during the football 
season as assistant to Coach Warner, 


and has charge of the freshman foot- 
ball squad. A. J. Burley, D. V. M., 
‘05, is taking care of his practice in 
the meantime. 

‘03, Special—Simon Simpkins, who 
came to Cornell as a special student 
from the Hebrew agricultural colony, 
at Vineland, N. J., has just rented, in 
company with a friend, a 3-acre fruit 
farm in the heart of the town of Boul- 
der, Colo. They are going on ths 
p:ace with the intention of making 
money to pay their expenses while 
attending the University of Colorado, 
which is situated in Boulder. 

‘04, Graduate.—Louis Hart Weld is 
at present teaching Biology at Evans- 
ton Preparatory School, Evanston, 
Ill., which is one of the largest pre- 
paratory schools to Chicago Univer- 
sitv. He spent the last summer at his 
home at Medina, N. Y. 

‘Os, Special- 
B. Stockler have both entered the 
regular agricultural course in the 
Ohio State University, at Columbus, 
Ohio., 

‘05, B. S. AA—Miss Emma M. Soch 
stopped a few days at Ithaca while on 
her way to Hampton Institute, Va., 
where she has a position as teacher 
of physics, physiology and elementarv 
agriculture. . 


Maxwell Corotis and 


BOOK REVIEW 

THe OvutLook to Nature, by L. H. 

Bailey. The Macmillan Co., New 

York. 5x7! in., 296 pages, $1.25. 

The gospel of the return of men to 
nature has been preached for centur- 
ies. Nature and the commonplace 
have been brought into art in all its 
manifestations, into philosophy, into 
science, but never before has their 
meaning been better explained in 
their connection with every day life 
than in this book. Rouseau spoke of 
the return to nature as a means of sav- 
ing the world from the calamities of 
civilization. Walt Whitman idealizes 
the commonplace but with him it is 
only a philosophy, a point of view. 
Professor Bailey brings us nearer to 
nature as a way of living, as a means 
of securing our material and intellect- 
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ual necessities. Instead of a return to 
nature, as has been heretofore preach- 
ed, Professor Bailey preaches the 
movement, the progress towards na- 
ture. The natural life that nature of- 
fers is not sufficient compensation for 
the developed minds of the present 
day; we need rather a better under- 
standing of nature, a nature in which 
besides the esthetic and physical ad- 
vantages, we can find also the intellect- 
ual pleasures that the modern pro- 
gressive mind needs. 

The Outlook to Nature is divided 
into four parts: The realm of the Com- 
monplace, Country and City, The 
School of the Future, and the Quest 
of Truth. As the titles indicate, the 
book deals with the commonplace as 
understood by the man who comes in 
touch with the real things, the things 
that touch us most closely. “No man,” 
he says, “is efficient who is at cross- 
purposes with the main current of his 
life ; no man is content and happy wiio 
is out of sympathy with the environ- 
ment in which he is born to live.” 
This is the philosophy which that 
author proposes, the absolute harmony 
between ourselves and the world about 
us. 

Centuries of isolation caused by un- 
surpassable distances, inadequate 
means of transporting ideas without 
great delay, the difficulties which the 
spreading of new ideas presented to 
the great minds of the passed ages, 
made the city the center of civilization, 
the great sea of knowledge into which 
all great minds, all new ideas had to 
flow. Times have changed and in the 
woods man can get as much of the 
flow of thought that irrigates the world 
as the man who lives in the great cen- 
ters. The Outlook to Nature gives us 
the true possibilities of country life, 
physical and intellectual, and the ideas 
of the writer in regard to museums 
and large educational institutions. are 
borne out by the many secluded, iso- 
lated small town Universities that 
make the fame of the German scholar- 
ship. 

The third chapter is a discussion of 
the School of the Future and here as 
in the preceding parts the study of the 
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real things, the love for the things ex- 
isting, touching us, affecting us, or as 
the writer expresses it: 

As the race in its progress, 

So the child in its nurture 

And the flight of the poet 

Come up out of labor. 


Constructive, creative, 

Will the method of nature 

Of life and its contents 

Make the School of the Future. 

The last chapter is the true expres- 
sion of the naturalists faith. It is, 
so to speak, a spiritual materialism, the 
creation of a faith most free of dogma, 
most faithful to truth, most full of a 
cheerful resignation before the great 
revelations of nature and a free and 
simple faith in the goodness and god- 
liness of truth. 

The way in which the book is writ- 
ten is as restful, as free, as open 
hearted, and as simple as nature, so 
wisely admired, and so well loved by 
the poet writer. And if there is any- 
thing to be objected to in this book it 
is its shortness, or the outline manner 
in which it is written. Perhaps other 
books will come from Professor 
Bailey’s hand that will complete and 
expand his nature philosophy. 

Chas. Ar. 


Soil Puystcs Lanoratory GvuIDE 
by W. H. Stevenson and J. O. 
Schaub. The Orange Judd Co., 
New York. 434x7'4 in. 80 pages. 
50 cents. 

A neat little handbook, being de- 
signed to give instructors and students 
a series of forty experiments in soil 
physics with directions and explana- 
tions. Each experiment is followed by 
questions for the enforcement of its 
practical application. A striking feat- 
ure is the original series of illustra- 
tions which show the principal appar- 
atus used in the laboratory with de- 
tailed explanations of each. The ap- 
pendix contains directions for the keep- 
ing of laboratory notebooks, a table 
of : weiglts and measures, and a series 
of useful formulae. The experiments 
themselves are only in part original, 
but all are concise, practical and sim- 


ple. 
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“CORRECT CLOTHING” 


We carry the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of Popular Price and Fine Clothing of any 
one in the city. Agents for the Stein-Bloch and 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Smart Clothing—Also 
Stetson & Hawes Hats—Monarch & Cluett Shirts 
—V Neck and Coat Sweaters. 

“ FRESHMAN CAPS” 


BAXTBR& SHEPARD 


ONE PRICE, 126 E. State St. 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS MADE TO ORDER 


“Tf you get tt from us it’s right.”’ 


Buttrick & Frawley 


ONE PRICE 
CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS 


We sell only Dependable Goods and as 
low as any store in New York State 


Suits, Rain Coats, Over Coats and Trousers 
Made by the Leading Manufacturers for us 


Be as discriminating in selecting your Clothier 
as you are in choosing your College 


WE RENT DRESS SUITS 
118 EAST STATE STREET. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tus Connert Countryman. 
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We Do Your Mending Free 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 


Phone 





ROBINSON'S PHOTOGRAPH SHOP 
205 NORTH AURORA STREET 
HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY 




















209 North Aurora Street 


START RIGHT 


Begin your File now by having 


| your first volume of the Country- 
| man bound at 


J. WILL TREE’S 


103 North Tioga Street. 











[Continued from page 35] 





In its cosmopolitan nature the mos- 
quito surpasses the house fly, and not 
only irritates humanity from Northern 
Greenland to Cape Horn, but seriousiv 
endangers the lives of very many of 
our fellow beings by its malaria and 
yellow fever carrying propensity. 

Malaria is caused by an extremeiy 
small animal parasite, a protozoan, 
living in the red corpuscles of the 
human blood. When fully grown, the 
cell walls of this organism rupture, 
setting free a large number of spores 
into the blood. At the time of this 
rupture occur the chills or spasms so 
commonly experienced by malarial 
patients. This is the critical moment 
of the disease, and the opportune time 
for administering quinine. If this pre- 
caution is not taken, each of these 
spores, after being distributed by the 
blood serum, will attach itself to an- 
other red corpuscle, thus spreading the 
infection. Meanwhile certain individ- 
uals die in the blood. We have just 






























































































































considered the asexual method of de- 
velopment, and will now take up the 
sexual method. Certain individuals 
grow larger forming females, while 
others develop flagella becoming males. 
After conjugation further development 
can only take place in the alimentary 
canal of Anopheles. After some of 
this infested blood is transferred by 
actual biting to the stomach of Anoph- 
eles, these fertilized individuals pene- 
trate the walls of the canal, and here, 
after a growth of about five diameters, 
break up into a large number of blasts 
or spores. The blasts pass into the 
body cavity, and push forward into the 
salivary glands, remaining here until 
Anopheles bites a person thereby caus- 
ing a new inoculation. 

Mosquitoes have a large number of 
natural enemies. In the larvae stage 
they are preyed upon by fish. Special 
emphasis should be laid upon sun- 
fish and top-minnows, for these are 


[Continued on page 45) 





Text Books and Departmental Supplies 


FOR ALL UNIVERSITY COURSES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


NOTE :— Many of the required Texts in excellent condition at greatly reduced prices 
may be had at the Eddy street Branch. 


THE CORNER BOOK STORES 


State and Tioga TAYLOR & CARPENTER Buffalo & Eddy 
Streets ITHACA, NEW YORK Streets 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CoUNTRYMAN. 
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The Latest Styles in Photographs / Kedaks and Cameras For Sale, Rent or 


ot right prices. All werk guaranteed Exchange. Bargains in Second-hand Goods Bargains in Second-hand Goods 


Amateur developing and 

We copy any Photo to fit watch or locket. Our @ printing rushed if neces- 95, Tes 
: . a f ae - sary. PHOTOGRAPHER 
Quick as a Wink system used almost exclusively Next P.0. Both Phones 7° > teeth Mamas 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. Mets S3isee 2 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY 136 Kast State Street 


38 8 3 ~ 
WE MANUFAC TU RE 
Anything cf Wood from Special Designs 
WE FURNISH 
Residences, Dormitories, Offices, 
Boarding Houses, etc., etc., etc. 
Estimates Given if Desired. 


Housefurnishers. Sa. Bo SE, CAD: Manufacturers. 
Opp. Tompkins County Bank. Buy of the Maker. 


GET WISE 


TO DO YOUR PRINTING 


CHAS. H. WISE 


(Successor to Stephens Pub. Co.) 
HINEK JOB PRINTING 


BATES BLOCK 
COR. AURORA & SENECA STS. ITHACA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CoUNTRYMAN. 
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Have your Laundry Done at 
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THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 


420 EDDY STREET. 


PHONES—BELL 676, ITHACA 734A. 


RUN BY STUDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


A. D. ALCOTT '06 


P. E. CLAPP '06 


UNIVERSITY BOOK BINDERY 


F. GEORGE REED, 


[Continued from page 46] 


among the most active in this respect. 
The dragon-fly larvae, the water- 
tigers, and other predaceous water in- 
sects are also large controlling factors. 
Perhaps the most prominent agents 
of repression are the parasitic diseases 
to which the larvae are subject. The 
adults are caught by birds, especially 
the swallow, night-hawk, and purple 
martin, and by dragon-flies, frogs, 
toads, lizards and kindred creatures. 

Man employs many artificial means 
for controlling this pest. They may he 
destroved while hibernating in houses 
by a thorough fumigation with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, or by formaldehyde or 
even insect powders. However, in- 
sect powder only disables the females 
for a time, so they should consequently 
be quickly swept up and burned. All 
breeding places about the premises 


should be done away with. Piles 
of tin cans, basins, bottles and 
other articles capable of holding 


water should be buried. The weeds 





PRACTICAL BOOK BINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Herron's Shoes 
Fall 1905 


THEY LOOK better than ever, and 


118-124 South Tioga Street. 


which afford resting places during 
the day, should be cut down. All 
little pools, such as form in ditches, 
post-holes, cow-tracks and other ex- 
cavations, should be filled. If it is 
necessary to have an exposed cistern, 
water barrel, or tank, it should be pro- 
tected by a wire-screen cover, or 
cheese-cloth, or mosquito-netting of 
double thickness. Tubs, vases, and 
drinking receptades for animals 
should be emptied at least once a week. 
Examination of the eave troughs, and 
water-pipes, will often disclose clog- 
ging or leakage. Inspect the cesspools 
and provide tight covers for them. 
Much swampy territory can be drain- 
ed, or if impossible the water can be 
drawn into one large pool where the 
introduction of fish may rid them of 
the larvae, especially if aquatic plants 
are growing therein. 

The last remedy is that of “oiling.” 
It is necessary for the mosquito larvae 
and pupae to come to the surface of 


[Concluded on page 52] 





were good 


enough before. $4.00 and $5.00 grade look like $6.00 
SEEN OUR WINDOWS? 


Herron. 
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CASCADILLA-DINING HALL 


Best table and most comfortable dining room on the Hill 


SEATING CAPACITY 300 MRS. EMMA APKER 


ORWOOD’ S _ Qonreo states PATENTS 


AND FOREIGN AND ° 
emeas 
TAILORING SHOP is the place E ie PY R| G H f 
to go for a new suit of clothes or pa RAR 


a pressing contract. Wil: Ana ce PAR 


THEY ARE LEADERS And make you a fortune. Ifyou havea 
PLAY, SKETCH, PHOTO, ACT, 

SONG or BOOK thatis worth anything, 

you should copyright it. Don’t take 

chances when you can secure our serv- 

411 E. STATE ST. ices at small cost. Sendfor our SPECIAL 
OFFER TO INVENTORS before applying for 

a patent, t/ will pay you, HA on 

patents sent FREE. We adviseif patenta- 

ble or not, FREE. We incorporate 

STOCK COMPANIES. Small fees. 


G. F. Morgan $f “'Worwene « van mater, 


THE NEW GORNELL UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHER Ma: 


nagers, 
Try him and see what he can do. Campus Views, Columbia Copyright & Patent Co. lac., 
Lantern Slides, and all kinds of reproduction work WASHINGTON, D. C. 
his specialty. _ 
Phone 281 Bell or address 314-316 Huestis St. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Rothschild Students Room 
Bros. Supplies 


Rugs, Sofa Pillows, Poster Pictures, Lamps, 
Match Safes, Lunch Baskets, Souvenir Flags 


Jhe Department Store that has Everything for the Students 


TREES 


Have you seen our catalog of Trees, Hardy Shrubbery, Roses etc.? ITS FREE. 
Send for it; have your name on our mailing list and receive advance information of 
valuable new fruits and ornamentals. WE GROW our trees, GUARANTEE THEM 
and SELL DIRECT tothe planter at reasonable prices. If you want one tree or a thous- 
and, it will PAY YOU to write us. 


NO SCALE ever found in our Nursery, and every shipment is accompanied by the 
New York State certificate of freedom from disease. 


Ww. P. RUPERT & SON, 
(F. E. Rupert,—Class '91.) SENECA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Cornett Countryman. 



















The 


Cornell Countryman 


JOHN B. LANG ENGINE WORKS 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Traction and Portable Engines in Sizes 10 to 25H. P. 
The above cut represents the most complete 
and efficient traction engine on the market. 
For power, simplicity, durability and econ- 
omy of operaticn, this machine ranks first. 
We guarantee against defective — 
and workmanship for one ye: 


SEND FOR CATALOGI If 






















YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 
CORNELL COCKRELS With the CORNELL CROW 
CORNELL PULLETS With the CORNELL GO 


We have some fine young stock for sale. Prices right 


DUCKS—Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner, White Muscovey 

FOWLS—Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, Golden Wyandottes, Black 
Minorcos, Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorng, White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 
Buff Orpington, Buff Cochins. 


C. U. Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Ithaca, N. Y. 










Some of Our 
Specialties 


“SIMPLEX” LINK-BLADE CREAM SEPARATOR. 
“SIMPLEX” COMBINED CHURN AND BUTTER WORKER. 
“FACILE” BABCOCK MILK TESTERS, HAND and POWER. 
“B. & W.”” MILK HEATERS, DOUBLE SURFACE. 


Manufacturers and Handlers 
Dairy creamery Apparatus and Supplies. 


D.H. BURRELL & CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett. CouNTRYMAR. 
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S. T. NEVINS S Your Laundry 


326 H U ESTIS or. will always receive prompt attention if you send it to 


CLOTHING AND GENT’S FURNISHINGS | JUSTIN & REID 


a ° Ith Phone 452-X. 
Merchant 7 ailoring J. DeWITT JUSTIN 16 WALKER REID, *06 


“LIGHTNING” Learn TELEGRAPHY ¢ R. R. ACCOUNTING. 
WINTEWASH SPRAVER, NO. 28 $50 to $100 per month salary assured our grad- 


Whtiewash your poul- uates under bond. You don’t pay us until you 
try-house and stables easily, rapidly, have a position. Largest system of telegraph 
with the “ Lightning Whitewash schools in America Endorsed by all railway 
Sprayer. Kills lice and vermin. Gan't officials. Operators always in demand. Ladies 
clog. Also for spraying trees, washing . as 
wagons, etc. Donble action pump. also admitted. Write for catalogue. 


Sprays 30 ft. high. Has 3% ft. heavy MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


hose, extension rod, brass nozzles, : ; 
steel stirrup, ball jvalves. All brass, Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., LaCrosse, 


$3.50; Galvanized Iron. $2.50. Cash with order. Exp. Wis., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 
paid. Agents wanted. D. B. Smith & Co., Utica, N.Y. 


Headquarters For Students 


American and 
European Plan 


Music in 
Dutch Kitchen 
Every Evening 


J. A. & J. H.GAUSER, . Props 


AN EYE OPENER FOR 
A STARTER 


———F REE——— 


A Pair of $10.00 TROUSERS to 
Every Customer of a $35.00 Suit 


In Our Merchant Tailoring Department 


Every Garment will be made by our own Tailors 
at 409 Eddy St. Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed 


CLEANING AND PRESSING, CONTRACTS 


THE CORNER TAILOR SHOP 


409-411 Eddy St. 
W. F. FLETCHER 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Cornett CountryMan 




















































































































































































































The Cornell Countryman 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 






DUNNING & STEVENS, 
Live Stock Commission Merchants, 


Room 1 Live Stock Exchange. 





East Buffalo, N. Y. 





Double Your Poultry Profits 


by sending 10 cents today for our valuable booklet 
**How To Dress Poultry.’’ Tells how to kill, dress, 
cool, pack and ship all kinds of market Poultry. 
Stamps accepted, and returned if the book is not 
worth to you 100 times its cost. 


P* O. Box STAPLER POULTRY SUPPLY CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[Continued from page 48) 


the water to breathe. <A film of oil 
on this surface will prove fatal to 
them by shutting off the air supply. 
The adult female may also be killed by 
this oil while ovipositing. On a smail 
area the oil may be applied by pour- 
ing it on the surface, but on large 
areas, a knapsack sprayer is necessary 
both for effectiveness and economy. 
Kerosene can be used to good advan- 
tage but costs more than fuel oil which 
has proven just as good. Phinotas oil 
has been used very efficiently, but has 
one serious fault, that of killing all 
the animal life present in the water. 
Oil should be sprayed on all non- 
drainable pools, gutters, ditches, man 
holes, catch-basins and similar places. 
Oil should be applied at least once 


every two weeks if not oftener. 
Since stagnant water will breed 


all such places left ex- 
or careless- 


mosquitoes, 
posed through ignorance 


Boys and Girls 












The Best Children’s Magazine. 
Makes 


Present 


the Best Christmas 


for Young People. 


Boys and Girls 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountTRYMAN. 


T. R. THOMAS & CO. 


Jobbers in 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
FRUITS, PRODUCE, ETC 
Established 1854 UTICA, N. Y. 







ness are certainly a menace to publi ic 
health. Complete extermination is per- 
haps not possible, but the control of 
this pest is certainly practicable and 


imperative in order to lessen the 


spreading of malaria. The New Jer- 
sey Legislature has already taken a 


prominent position as regards this con- 
trol. Such efforts should be system- 
atic. Relief in any community de- 
pends entirely upon the co-operation 
of the residents. As a member of our 
community, we should each feel a per- 
sonal responsibility in this matter. 


oy 





NOT HOW CHEAP BUT HOW GOOD 


We have tested most of the leading varieties of oats 


offered in America 
per acre. 


Some said to yield 312 bushels 


THE PEDIGREE OAT 


is the best we have found. This test is worth some 
thing to you. Yield 75 bu. 25 8-10 Ibs. per acre in 1904. 
Price $1.00 per bu. Bags free. 


WE HAVE 14 HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN BULLS TO SELL 


Born from Aug. 24, 1904 to Sept 16, 1905. Price $25.00 
to $100.00. At the head of our herd is 


JOHANNA AAGGIE’S LAD 
a son of 


SAREASTIC LAD 


Grand Champion Bull, World's Fair, St. Louis 


JOHANNA AAGGIE 


766 Ibs. butter one year. Made butter at a food cost 
of 4 6-10 cents per pound 


THE WINTERS FARM, Smithboro, N. Y. 





The Cornell Countryman 


Use Prime Cotton Seed Meal 
for Best Results in Feeding 
If you want 
MORE MILK, RICHER CREAM, FIRMER BUTTER 


See that this RED tag is on the meal vou get 


Not less than 
8 PER CENT 
650 -£A cEnT 

a | PER CENT 


CRUDE FAT &O/L PER CENT 


For sale by all Dealers. Valuable pamphlets free upon application 


The American Cotton Oil Company 
27 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Official 
Babcock Tester 


Invaluable to the Dairyman seek 
ing to develop his herd to the high- 
est profitable production. Also used 
in hotels, restaurants, laboratories 
and doctor's offices. Furnished with 
full complement or accurate glass- 
ware, acid and full directions for 
making tests. 2 and 4 bottle sizes. 
Can be clamped to table or screwed 
down. Circular and prices on request. 

We are the largest manufacturers of dairy 
and creamery machinery and supplies in 
the world. High grade goods only. Com- 
plete outfitters of all plants for handling 
milk products. .°. Catalogue on request. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountRYMAN. 





The Cornell Countryman 


WHY WE ADVERTISE 


It occurs to us that students don’t erect greenhouses, but vou won't 
always be a student. It’s looking to that time that we advertise at this 
time. Some of you will want a small house, just big enough to either 
experiment a bit in, or give you the joys of flowers all the year around, 
besides out of season's vegetables. 


Greenhouse building is a science, the science of making perfect plant 
homes—for 50 vears we have made these homes. If you are interested in 
the smaller houses, send for booklet Two S's, or state just what vou are 
aiming towards and we will send some interesting things on that question 


BURNHAM HITCHINGS PIERSON Co. 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th St. New York 
Boston Branch, 819 Tremont Bidg. 


America's Leading Horse Importers 


The only shows in France in 1905 where all Percheron horses were permitted to 
compete are the following : 
GREAT ANNUAL SHOW OF FRANCE: 
First prize four-year old - Vercingetori (51912) 40541 
First prize three-year old - Fusain (53895) 40544 
First prize two-year old - - Doyen (57661) 40577 


GREAT PARIS SHOW: 
First prize four-year old Ravissant (46514) 40539 


First prize three-year old - Fusain 53895) 40544 
First prize two-year old, Monaco (58631) remains in France 


GREAT ANNUAL SHOW OF ‘THE SOCIETE 
HIPPIQUE PERCHERONNE: 
First prize four-year ald : Ravissant (46514)40539 
First prize three-year old - Flambart (54628) 40543 
First prize two-year old, Monaco (58631) remains in France 


Every First Prize winning Percheron Stallion at each 
been imported by us and is now in our stables 
At each of these great shows a group of our horses won First Pri 


of these great shows, with the exception of Monaco, has 


ze in 


MicLAUGHLIN BROS. 


St. Paul, Minn. Columbus,O. Kansas City, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tur Cornett Countryman. 





GORNELL UNIVBRSITY 


Gollege of Agriculture 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate col- 
eges comprising Cornell University. The work of the College of 
Algriculture is of three general kinds: The regular teaching work; 
the experiment work; the extension work. The courses of instruc- 
tion fall in the following groups: 


1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
the Science of Agriculture (B.S. A.). As a variation, the last two 
years may be chosen in subjects pertaining to Landscape Architec- 
ture and Out-door Art. In the Graduate Department of the Univer- 
sity students may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees (M. 
S. A., and Ph. D.) 


2. Special two year courses. (a) Agricultural Special. (b) 
Nature-Study Special. 


3. Winter-Courses of 11 weeks: (a) General Agriculture. 
(b) Dairy Industry. (c) Poultry Husbandry. (d) Horticulture. 
(€) Home Economics. 


Staff of the College of Agriculture. 1905. 


L. H. Barmxy, Director. 
I. P. RosERTS, Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus. 


Agronomy: Entomology: 
T. F. Hunt, J. H. Comstock, 
J. W. GILMORE, M. V. SLINGERLAND, 
J. l.. STONE, A. D. McGILuivray, 
S. FRASER, W. A. RILEY, 
G. W. TAILBy. T. J. HEADLEE, 


Animal Husbandry: Plant Pathology: 


H. H. WING, G. F. ATKINSON, 
M. HARPER, H. H. WHETZEL. 


J. E. Rice (Poultry Husbandry). Rural Economy: 


Dairy Industry: 
R. A. PEARSON, 
H. C. Troy, 
W. W. HALL, 
W. E. GRIFFITH, 
H. L. AYRES. 


Horticulture: 


Joun CRAIG, 
Cc. S. WILson. 
C. E. Hunn, 


Soils: 

E. O. FIprin, 

Cc. F. SHaw. 
Agricultural Chemistry: 


G. C. CALDWELL, 
G. W. CAVANAUGH, 
S. A. BIZZKLL. 


L. H. BAILEy, 
G. N. LAUMAN. 


Outdoor Art: 


_ WARREN MANNING, 
BRYANT FLEMING. 


Agricultural Meteorology : 
W. C. DEVEREAUX. 
Nature-Study: 
JOHN W. SPENCER. 


Mrs. J. H. Comsrocxk, 
ALIceE G. McCLosKEY. 


Extension Teaching: 


MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. 





TUBULAR--or “Back Breaker?” 


When you see the waist low Tubular you can't be driven into buying a 
back-breaking, ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separator. Can and crank are just the 
right height on the Tubular. Here is the largest Dairy Tubular alon 
side four ‘‘back breakers.’’ The girl with her hand on the Tubular is 8 
feet, 4 inches tall. Thisis an exact reproduction from a photograph. 
Which kind for you? Makers of ‘‘back breakers’’ try to get their cans 
low by setting the cranks low. High cans break your back backward— 
low cranks break it forward. Unless you are a double jointed giant, 
you'll find a high can is no joke. To show you how high these “back 
breaker’’ cans really are, when the machines are set high enough to turn 
easily, we raised these ‘‘back breakers’’ ’til their crank axles were level 
with the Tubular crank axle. ‘‘Back breaker’’ makers don’t like this 
picture—it’s too true. They try tosquirm outofit. You wouldn't like 
turning cranks as low as “back breaker” makers put them. 


The low can is only one of many advantages Dairy Tubulars have over all others. 
Dairy Tubular bowls are simple--“back breakers” are complicated. Tubulars are 
self-oiling--no oil holes tofillup. “Back breakers” are oil dripners and oil wasters. 
To learn a lot more about Tubulars, write today for catalog N- D 

The 


Sharples Separator 
Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Chicago, Hl. 
Toronto, Can. 





